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a-vis was one of my creditors—a man who has 
been looking for me ever since I last changed my 
A CO | | P () H A *{address. I left the rooms—he followed; [reached 
; *!the street—he was at my heels! In another five 
“eae Ay soul pk aay Ley wen a 
right thought struck me efore a dwellin 
& Gomenictin, in One Set. where there were evidences of a grand entertain: 
; r ment a rank of stylish carriages were waiting. I 
Aeanalated Jyony Une Prenen ay ie tant eats sprang into vit ts intention a passing out 
on the other side to baffle my remorseless creditor 
BY CHARLES NUITTER AND J. DERLEY. when—oh, fate !—the footman slammed the door 
shut behind me, I could not open the other, and 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. the coachman—jabbering some foreign lingo— 
Vaudeville Theatre, Princess’ Theatre| Whipped up the horses as if he, too, had a ered- 
4, Paris, 1860. London, 1869. |itor at his back. In vain my remonstrances—I 


Sir Charles Seymour......M. Nertann. Mr. Wm. Rignold. 
Scrogging...cccercccccsence “ St.Germain. “ D. Murray. : 
i, ssid saiute sls taiaree cielas “ Hamburger. “ R.Catheart. |up to this door—the gates opened tome. I got 


Olara Seymour. ....Mme. D. Marquet. Mdlle. Beatrice. out, as it were, mechanically. I ascended the 
——S—SSSSS stairs mechanically! I entered this room, and 
ScENE.—Drawing-room. Lamps lit on tables. hereIam. But where am I? What a splendid 
; _ _. {place! [Abruptly.] If anybody comes, Pl— Oh 

JosEPH discovered asleep, with newspaper in his| what if I should be taken for a thief? That would 
hand, seated in chair R. of L. table. still be my usual luck! For the last six months 


Joseph. (yawns, looks 2., rubs his eyes.) Past I have spent all my time (I had no money to 
one o'clock! I declare, I may think myself lucky |Spend) in running about to avoid my creditors. 
ifI gits to bed by five. So it goes through the 
season, till ’m regularly knocked up for want of;tunate. Oh, Euphrasia, Euphrasia! I have 


: had to resign myself to my fate. I was driven 
my nateral rest. Hullo! [rises] there’s our car- | even found you look down upon me since you left 


And in love matters I have been equally unfor- 


riage. [To window, L. 1 E.) They’ve come, and I the humble and guileless ballet of the Alhambra 
shall git to bed at last! [Looks out of window.| for the gentle shades of the Lyceum, with a per- 
Hullo! it’s a strange gentleman asisa-gittin’ out!|Spective of Cremorne for the summer! Ah, 
[In horror.] If they hain’t gone an’ brought| Viper! [takes note from his inner coat-pocket] 
somebody ’ome with them from the ball! Well, | this vile scrap of paper is my serpent! What an 
Inever! Ishan’t git to bed to-night! [Hands |awful sensation I have. [Reads.] “Dear and 
in pocket.] Well, hif they wants hanything, ’m|loved one: I will wait at the stage-door.— 
blest if they mustn’t ring for it ! CHaRLes.” Charles! Char-les! Chawles! Short, 
[Evii L. proscenium ., shaking his head. |but sharp. No other clue. Stamped with ini- 
Enter SCROGGINS, D. in Jlat, timidl, Ce 
poe ’ y stamp. But it is evident I shall not find him 
Scroggins. [at D. in flat.] I beg pardon ! [Comes | here, so I will depart. But how? Oh, Euphra- 
down c., timidly.| I hope I am not intruding.'sia! Ah! [to L.] there’s acorridor! [AéL. 113.] 
Eh? (Listens, looks around.) There’s nobody|There must be a doorway somewhere. Oh, 
) here. How strange that I should have come to|Euphrasia! [Eait L. proscenium E. Off.] Eu- 
. this place! T’ll leave it to the unprejudiced opinion | phrasia ! 
| Of any unprejudiced person, if T have not come E L C d Sir C . 
| strangely to this place. [Conjdentially.] It's all nter foe pepney opt aeereeey Paso 
| the fault of my landlord. My landlord, like most} #2. She comes down C., he removes his over- 
| landlords, hasa daughter; but, unlike most daugh-| Cat and hat, which he places on cabinet up R. 
ters of most landlords, she was married this day,| Se takes off opera-cloak. 
and on the occasion of her union he gave &@ gran Lady C. [u. c. front.] My dear Charles, Ihope | 
ball. As the tenant for whom he has the highest|you are at last convinced that your coachman is | 
esteem—I lodge in the attics, furnished—l was|a dangerous fellow. Not content with risking our 
invited. The revelry was at its acme, when |lives by driving while in a state of intoxication— | 
judge of my dismay on perceiving that my vis-|intoxication, sir, I insist—he now takes it into | 
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A CUP OF TEA. 


get home as best we could. 


Sir C. I confess the fellow shows great impu-|him only your shoemaker ! 
dence; but perhaps he did not understand the | 


orders to wait. 

Lady C. [seated i. c. front.| Not understand ! 
He can understand English. [Str CHARLES hwms 
an operatic air, R. C. front.] It’s on a par with 
your curious copying of the court, to have every- 
body about you German. 

Sir C. Its too bad, really too bad of the fellow; 
but then you must allow there are no coachmen 
like the Germans. 

Lady C. [tosses her head.) Oh, I know that 
when you once take a fancy to anybody, there’s 
no way of getting you out of it! 

Sir C. There’s not much to choose between us. 
You will not hear of my discharging Peters, the 
porter; yet he is lazy and insolent, and quite un- 
fitted for the post. He’s so deaf and purblind, 
too, that, as you know, we had much difficulty in 
getting indoors just now. He would have it that 


mother’s, and I will not have one who has served 
our family faithfully turned out into the cold. 

Sir C. Oh, very well! 

Lady C. [rises.] Very well, sir, I shall retain 
Peters. 

Sir C. And I shall keep Groganoff! [Goes up 
Sor his hat, leisurely.) There, I perceive you are 
fatigued and wish to retire. I won't detain you. 
Good-night, dear ! 

Lady C. What, are you going back to the ball ? 
To dance with Lady Castlevaine? That makes 
four or five times you have done it. 

Sir C. Four or five times! Why, my dear 
Clara, how you exaggerate! I only waltzed with 
her twice, dear. She’s the only Jady in all London 
who knows how ta dance—after you. 

Lady C. [seated L. c. front.| Oh, I dare say: 
By all means return to the ball. When one has 
loved a woman for four years, it is quite natural 
you should find pleasure in meeting her. 

Sir C. [comes beside LADY CLARA.] Don’t be 
silly! you know, my dear Clara, that I have never 
loved any one but you. 

Lady C. [repulses his attempt to embrace her, 
rises.| Then you are a terrible hypocrite, sir! 

Sir C. [c.] My darling ! 

Lady C. Never mind, never mind! I am not 
surprised that you had the good taste to marry 


me, but I do wonder that you could have escaped | put Charles’ faith to the test. 


his head to drive off altogether, and leave us to| Why, my darling, if I were to see a man kneeling 


at your feet, I should not suspect you, but believe 
[Laughs.] Ha, ha! 
[Goes up R. and returns leisurely. 

Lady C. Are you sure f 

Sir C. Perfectly sure. It’s the last thing in the 
world for me to be jealous. 

Lady C. Take care, sir! You never should defy 
a woman. 

Sir C. I can’t help it. Its my nature! What 
if I were to give you a proof of it? [Seats himself 
R. C. front, LADY CLARA seated L. C. front.] At 
the ball, quite by chance, I overheard old Lady 
Trimmins prattling about the attentions paid to 
you by a certain Mr. Howard, I think. 

Lady C. [angrily.] Lady Trimmins is a med- 
dling, scandle-mongering, impudent old woman! 

Sir C. Very likely. They say this Mr. Howard 
is a terrible lady-killer. I had not the pleasure of 
seeing him, as I was in the saloon. But I know 
too well how a lady can regard her mere cava- 
liers. There, you see, if you had not led the con- 


forgotten every bit of it. I have every confidence 
in you, my dear. 

Lady C. A most deserving trust of yours. So 
much love that there is no room for jealousy ! 

Sir C. Jealousy! [Snaps his fingers.) That's 
the most foolish passion in the world. It must 
have been invented by some envious fellow, who 
could not get anybody to love him, and so tried 
to spoil everybody else’s joy. [Up R. to get his 
overcoat and hat.) When they make out the list 
of jealous husbands, my name will be missed 
among them. 

Lady C. Your name will be missed on the en- 
gagement-cards, if you are not soon back to the 
ball. [Zakes seat L. c. front. 

Sir C. Good-night! Now, were I jealous, I 
might think that you wanted to get rid of me. 
Good-night ! 

Lady C. (looking front, carelessly.| Good-night! 
Str CHARLES comes down and tries to kiss her. 
he struggles.| No, no, no! | cape 

Sir C. [kisses her.) Come, Clara, this won't 
do! Pleasant dreams, Clara! I hope you will 
wake up more reasonable. [Up “a8 Good-night ! 

Lady C. [pleasantly.) Good-night! 

CHARLES, RB. D. Takes seat as before. ] 
if he will go back to the ball! [Removes some of 
After all, what does it matter to 
give all my pearls and diamonds to 


Exit Sm 
wonder 


her jewelry. 
me? I outa 
Fond of a woman 


so fascinating a flirt. You would have made a/and not jealous! [Takes up hand-glass.] Am I 


better match there. 


so ugly [looks at her reflection] that no one could 


Sir C. Ah, I know that you do not think so!|takeafancy tome? No! [Sets down glass.] Oh 
And I forgive you. Ask my pardon. these men, these men! they are all alike. An! 
Lady C. Upon my word! Oh, she is lovely—|TI'll sit up all night, I'l paint my face, Pil dye my 
at a ball; and her taste is for high things, always, |hair the color of carrots, and when I have suc- 
except her dresses. She has no fickle mind—it’s | ceeded in making myself hideous and insupporta- 
the same lace to-night that I saw on her two}|ble, I shall triumph—all the men will go wild 
about me, and Charles will be jealous. [Goes up 
I had no idea you had|c.] I did not hear him leave. I wonder if he has 
[To Rr. D.} I hear nothing. 


Enter SCROGGINS, L. proscenium E., to L. C., cau- 


years ago. 
Sir C. You alarm me! 

such a wicked tongue. 
Lady C. [up L., and comes down slowly.] But 

you had better go, if you would: not be late for 


we had come home in the carriage an hour ago. | versation to this subject, I should certainly have 
Lady C. But Peters is an old servant of my 
gone to the ball? 


the cotillion. | tiously. 
Sir C. Have you no confidence in me? Scrog. I can’t get out! It’s a perfect labyrinth. 
Lady C. [c., front.) Iam not your dupe, sir, } There don’t seem to be any doors. [Up c. 


2 
that’s all. Lady C. (turns, sees ScROGGINS.] Oh, &@ man 
Sir C. Ah, what an odious thing is jealousy !/a thief! and Iam alone! Oh, take everything— 
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but spare my life! Oh! [(ScoroGGrns is as much 
frightened as LADY CLARA herself. 

Scrog. Take everything! [Bows awkwardly. 
Aside.| She evidently takes me for a burglar. 
[Aloud.] Madame, I only want— 

Lady C. There are my jewels—my money. 

Scerog. The key— 

lady C. They’re in the drawers—but spare me! 

Scrog. The key to the front door. 

Lady C. Take all, and go—go with your gang. 

Scrog. My—my gang! Madame, I am quite 
alone here. I haven’t got any gang! It’s quite 

«} J] by accident, and all the fault of my landlord, that 
is-1 $| Tam lost in this mysterious house. 

Lady C. pe aece changes to haughtiness.| Only 
@ man, sir 

Serog. Nothing more, ma’am, I assure you! 

Lady C. A stranger here without invitation ? 
How dare you present yourself at this hour of the 
night ? 


Berag: It’s not my fault—it’s all the fault of my 
landlord! : 
Poor C. Your landlord? Then you are not a 
") 

Scrog. I assure you I have hard enough work 
to get my living honestly as it is! 

Lady C. How comes an honest man secretly in 
my house ? 

-Serog. If youll allow me to speak, I will find 
pleasure in explaining. 

Lady C. [aside.] The man has a stupid sort of 
air that encourages me. [Aloud,c.] In short, sir, 
how did you come here ? | 

Scrog. [R. c.] In a lovely carriage, ma’am. A 
chariot drawn by two very fast horses. 

Lady C. A chariot! 

Scrog. Which brought me from Portland Square 
to this house in a twinkling. 

Lady C. [aside.] My chariot brought this man 
tomy house. Oh, I begin to see! 

Scrog. [aside.] She’s a lovely creature ! [ Aloud.] 
Madame, a matter which deeply affects my heart, 
[aside] and pocket—[aloud] over which permit 
me to draw the curtain—forced me to fly from a 
person with whom I had an account to settle. 

Lady C. [puceled.] What then ? 

scrog. There was no other means of escape, so 
I jumped into a carriage, with the intention of 
leaving on the other side, when, just as I was get- 
ling out, the coachman drove off, and replied to 
. re cries for him to whoa in a foreign gib- 


Lady C. [laughing.] Ob, I see! | 
Ser og. [aside.| She sees! the lovely woman 
S63: [Joins in the laugh, till she. gives him a se- 
vere look, when he ceases to laugh. 
y C. (half aside.| 1am delighted, for Charles’ 
Sake, that this has happened. We'll see now if he 
still take nels ’s part. 


Scrog. Groganoff! the coachman¢ Ah, I thought 
ra one german, or, from the pace wo went, a 


roti C. I urnderstand it all, now. 
Spi ff ljoyfu-eiy. Aside.] She understands it all! 
sa id creature. Festal Then, madame, as 
Hecorstan ce. it all, [have no doubt you see 
tearch ocent EK am in the matter. But you may 
to feeling: if you like! Virtue will submit .even 
Lad § the liming of his hat. 
you, af" (aughs.] Ihave every confidence in 
+ SY, 
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Scrog. Thank you! your confidence honors me! 
Not that I wish to break off this pleasant little 
conversation, but, in consideration for you, I will 
be much obliged to you if you'll have me shown 
to the door. [Looks R.] It is two o'clock, you see. 

Lady C. Two o'clock! so itis. I had no idea 
time had flown so. | 

Scrog. {gallantly.] Oh, in your company ! 

Lady C. [{aside.] Ah! the little man is pretty 
intelligent, after all! [Rises.] Suppose I ring— 
stay! What will the servants think? [Alouwd.] 
Sir, you have placed me in a most embarrassing 
dilemma. Call my man to find me alone with a 
strange gentleman, at two o’clock in the morning ! 
[Walking up and down c.} It is a most indeli- 


cate predicament ! 


Scrog. Most indelicate for me! Frightful, I 
confess! Is there no way of getting out except 
the regular entrance ? 

Lady C. I know of none—[ pause, looks u. 1 E.] 
except that window. 

Scrog. Ah! [Joyfully, to window, L. 1 £., looks 
out, turns around with a glum expression.| Isn't 
it rather high ? [ Shudders. 

Lady C. I can’t help it if itis. Any way, it is 
only the second floor ! | 

Scrog. Only the second floor! It might as well 
be the top of St. Paul’s! [Returns to L. c.}] I beg 
pardon, madame, but I am constitutionally nerv- 
ous. I know that I should never have the cour- 
age to drop, if once I hung outside that window, 
and I would swing there, uttering the most power- 
ful shrieks! And if I aroused the neighbors, I 
think you will admit that would be a more in- 
delicate position than the other one ! | 
: Lady C. Right, sir. You can shut the win- 

ow. 

Scrog. Lng She is a scrumptious creature ! 

Lady C. fees Shut the window ! 

Scrog. [to L. 1 £.] T’d rather do that than jump 
out of it ! [Closes window. 

Lady C. I must think of something else. 

Scrog. [abruptly.] Haven’t you your latch- 
key? I always carry mine! 

Lady C. [aside.] He begins to be a burden. I 
hear nothing from Charles’ room! I must call 
him—there’s no fear of a mistake. He is not at 
all jealous. [Pauses ScROGGINS goes up L., 
looking around.) At least he dins it into my ears 
often enough that he is not..[Puts her hand on 
the spring-bell, but checks herself.) Stop, stop! 
now I think of it—that story of Mr. Howard. 
{[SCROGGINS nearly upsets table up L. 0., and 
stops, frightened.| He does not know him even 
by sight. I have a good mind to play this com- 
mon card off for the court-card on him! Why 
not? I will! 

Scrog. [aside.] Quarter past two! it’s forty- 
five to three that I'll not get clear of it. 

| [Going to steal out D. in fiat. 

Lady C. Sir! [Scrocerms turns and comes 

down L. C.] I have found the way to get out of it. 
[Motioning him to take seat k. c. 

‘Scrog. I beg pardon ! 

Lady C. I have found the way to get out of it. 
[Takes seat L. C., facing R.] Please to sit there. 

Scrog. (surprised, falls into chair, R. c., facing 
her, troubled with his hat, etc.] Is this the way 
out of it? 

Lady C. To open with— 

Scrog. (bewildered.| What—to open with ? 
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Lady C. Are you not in some profession or|was at my landlord’s ball! Oh! [Aloud.] Oh, 
calling ? very fortunate! 
Scrog. Madame, I am a—a clerk. [Aside.] In} Lady C. But I must say that 1do not agree 
a printer’s office! [Alowd.] I was educated for| with your ideas upon diplomacy. 
the bar. Scrog. [aside.] My ideas upon dip—dip—she 
Lady C. Iam looking for a steward to replace | dips too deep for me. ; 
my present one. You would suit, if you find no} Lady C. Your reasons are rather weak, I take it. 
objections. Scrog. Cadaenel| My reasons are weak ? My head 
Scrog. Steward! [looks around] in such alis. I cannot follow her. 


ae, o. 
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splendid house! [Looks at Lapy CLARA, aside. ] 
And to such a generous creature ! 

Lady C. The salary is two hundred pounds 
and perquisites. 


Scrog. Two hundred pounds and perquisites! | post-office is one of those offices where the— 


Exquisite ! 
Lady C. Do you accept ? 
Scrog. Accept with enthusiasm—enthusiasm ! 
Lady C. Agreed, then. 
Scrog. Agreed ! 
Lady C. Might I ask your name ? 
Scrog. Oh! my name is Scroggins! 
Lady C. [laughs.| Scrog—ha, ha, ha! 
Scrog. [dignified.| No, madame! not Scrog— 


ha, ha, ha! but Scroggins! 


Lady C. Scroggins. [beg your pardon. Would ‘with passion, between curtains. 


you mind changing it ? 


a ¢ 


Lady C. It all depends upon the fitness of the 
occupant for the post. 
| Scrog. [aside.] ‘The post! [Joyfully.] I see! she 
means the post-office. [Aloud.] Yes, madame, the 


[Aside.] Dear me! I wonder what posts am I talk- 
Ing about ? 
Lady C. I admit that there are some places at 
which one might toss his head. 
Scrog. It depends upon the style of the head! 
[Aside.] I wonder if she takes the compliment. 
Lady C. Ah! we shall have plenty of time to 
talk it over, for we shall see each other often. 
Scrog. Of course, if 1 am to be in the same 
;house. [SIR CHARLES shows his face, inflamed 


Lady C. It’s a very pretty place where we spend 


Scrog. Oh, not at all. [Aside.] Two hundred ;the summer. I suppose you will come down into 
pounds! ‘A rose by any other name would ”— | the country with us ? 
sound as well. [Aloud.] Anything to oblige you!| Scrog. I will be delighted to follow your lady- 

Lady C. What do you say to—to Howard? ship anywhere—[aside}] out of the reach of my 

Scrog. By all means! let it be Howard! | creditors! 

[ Aside.] Two hundred pounds Howard on me—}| Lady C. And you shall tell me if you havo a 
I mean, showered on me. Let me sce. Two hun-|higher opinion of hunting in Cheshire than in 
dred—four pounds a week and perquisites— Circassia. 

Lady C. Mr. Howard! [ScroGains absently| Scrog. Cir-cas-sia! [Aside.] What the devil 
counts on his fingers.) Mr. Howard! Mr. How— does she mean? Sir Cassia! ob, it’s some swell I 
ard ! haven’t been introduced to yet. [Aloud, Dun- 

_Scrog. Eh?‘oh! dreary tone.]| Aw, aw, ya-as—happy to hunt with 

Lady C. Will youtake acupoftea, Mr. Howard? | him—aw, aw ! 


Scrog. I beg your pardon, I quite forgot my 
name. I really should enjoy a cup of tea! 

Lady C. [aside.] Charles makes no sign, yet 
we are talking loud enough ! { Rings. 

Scrog. [aside.| The early breakfast-bouse. 


Finter JOSEPH, L. proscenium E., startled at seeing 
SCROGGINS. 

Joseph. Did your ladyship ring ? 

Scrog. pase | Your ladyship! (Draws his 
chair further toward R.] A real live ladyship! 
and I have not got my gloves. [Feels his pockets. 

Lady C. Yes, Joseph ! 

Joseph. Yes, my lady! 

Lady C. Bring in some sandwiches, wine and tea. 

Joseph. |puzzled.) I beg pardon, my lady? 

Lady C. Some sandwiches, wine and tea. 

[JOSEPH bows. 

Scrog. [aside.] Here’s style! I wonder if I 
could order such a blooming giant around ? 

[Lait JOSEPH, L. proscenium E. 

Lady C. [looks up R. 2. Aside.|] There he 


is! [StR CHARLES was just coming on by R. D.,|I must put an end to this insult. 


when he saw SCROGGINS. He slips out and hides 


Lady C. [rises, aside.] I fear Charles can hardly 
contain himself. It is as much as I can do to 
|keep from laughing. [Aloud.] While they are 
preparing the tea, dear Mr. Howard, would you 
|Icindly permit me to leave you a moment, to go 
‘into my dressing-room ? 

Scrog. [not rising.) Certainly! Make yourself 
at home, my lady ! 

Lady C. Thank you! [GoestoL.pD.] I shall 
not be long. [Aside.] I must really go and have 
a good laugh ! [Eait, laughing, L. D. 

_ Scrog. [rises.] A charming creature! [Walks 
about. | charming creature! but decidedly | 
touched! [Zaps his forehead.|] What did she 


. 
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to do with the post-office, except blow it up for 
detaining my letters. She must be cranky! 
[Seated RB. C. chair. 


Enter Sin CHARLES, D. in flat, coming down c. 


Sir C. [aside.) I can retain myself no longer! 
[Aloud.] Sir! 
Scrog. (calmly, half aside.] I wonder who this 


himself behind curtains D. in flat, shows. himself fellow is! 


during following.| He is listening. [Aloud to 
SCROGGINS.] Mr. Howard! Mr. Howard! 
. (ScROGGINS starts. 
Sir C. [in a whisper.] Howard ! 
Lady C. How fortunate it was that I should 
have met you at the ball. 


Sir C. It is I, sir! 

Scrog. And my I ask who is “I, sir”? 

Sir C. And may I inquire how it is I find you 
here, in my place? 


mean by talking about Sir Cassia and the diplo- 
macies and the post-office? I never had anything 
Scrog. (aside.} Oho! in his place! This is the 


‘last steward, who is to be kicked out. : 


Scrog. [amaeed, aside.] Thescrumptiouswoman| Sir C. Well, sir? 
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Scrog. (rises.] Weill, sir; Iam glad you think} Scrog. Certainly not, sir! Ishould have been 


it well, sir. 

Sir C. Will you speak? 

Scrog. I have nothing more to say to you! 

Sir C. So, sir, you refuse— 

Scrog. Don’t annoy me! Go, sir! 

Sir C. [L. c.j] Of all the impudent scoundrels 
I ever met, this is the coolest ! 


Enter JOSEPH, L. proscenium E., with tray spread; 
runs against SIR CHARLES, who turns. 


What the deuce is this? 

Joseph. Tea, sir! 

Scrog. For me, sir! 

Jos. For he, sir! 

Sir C. Take it away immediately ! 

Jos. I beg your parding, sir ! 

Scrog. [loftily.| I beg your pardon—that tea is 
for me 

Sir OC. [fiercely.] Take it away! 

Drives JOSEPH off L. proscenium &. 

Scrog. [to R. 1 E., warming himself at fire.| My 
dear fellow, you should take it more coolly! you 
are not the first man that has lost his situation— 
a place—because he did not suit. 

Sir C. [o.] Not suit! 

Scrog. I can’t help it if you are to be turned 
out of this, and the lady prefers to have me. It is 
not my fault if you are no longer fit for the place ! 

Sir C. Oh, this is going too far! 

Scrog. Women are so fickle. Some of these 
days my turn-out may come, and [ll have to 
give way to another. 

- Sir C. Sir, do you think I will submit to this ? 
Scrog. My dear fellow, you can’t help yourself! 
Sir C. Pooh! the poor little fellow must be mad! 
Scrog. [comes to 0.) The poor little. fellow is 

not mad, or my lady would not have chosen him 
for your berth ! 

Sir C. For my— This is disgraceful, sir! 

Scrog. ’'m glad you are coming to your senses. 
I agree with you! 

Sir 0. Come, come, Mr. Howard ! let’s come to 
ap understanding. I am not your dupe: you may 
as well lay aside this pretended coarseness and 
vu ee behavior ! 

og. Vulgar behavior! vulgar! Why, sir, it is 
ou, sir, who are vulgar, sir! I am particularly 
polite and civil ! 

Sir C. paces Well, my particularly 
polite and civil friend, it’s lucky for you I have 
not my horsewhip here, or I would lay it across 
your civil back ! 

' Serog. Horsewhip! Well, sir, I am glad you 

have not got it here. 

Sir C. You are a coward, sir! [Goes up stage. 

Scrog. A coward! because I don’t say that I 
like a horsewhip to be laid across my back? 
Thank you. 7 

Sir C. Your purpose in entering this house is 
known to me. Don’t you see why you must meet 
me? | 

Scrog. Poor devil! With such a temper, I don’t 
wonder that the lady would not let you live with 


er 

Sir C. I have been too patient with you. Leave 
the house! leave the place, sir! 

Scrog. He wants me to go, when it is be that’s 
to be turned out! What an idea! 

Sir C. Will you go, sir f 


glad to have been shown out half an hour ago, 
but not now, when I have stepped into your shoes. 
[Str CHARLES threatens him. He holds chair be- 
tween them. 

Sir C. My shoes! 

Scrog. Be calm, that’s a dear fellow ! 
behind the furniture. 
chasing SCROGGINS. 

Sir C. For the last time, sir, will you go? or 
must I throw you out of the window ? 

Scrog. He, too, wants me to leave by the win- 
dow! it seems to be the fashion. 

Sir C. Do you bear me? 

Scrog. Iam not deaf. Don’t bawl in that ab- 
surd manner! [Str CHARLES rushes at him, and 
the chase is resumed.| Help, murder ! 

{Chairs are upset. 


Enter Lapy CLARA, L. D. 


Lady C. What does all this tumult mean ? 

Sir C. You have come just in time. Perhaps 
you will be kind enough to explain how I find 
this person coolly installed bere, after an ex- 
tremely sociable conversation with you. 

Lady C. Charles, you have been . listening ! 
[ScRoGGINS wipes his face and arranges his coat. 

Scrog. Yes, Charles! it is very shocking to 
listen at doors! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself ! 

Sir C. On your life, sir, not another word. 

[ScROGGINS recedes, frightened. 

Lady C. This is the new steward ! : 

Sir C. Your disgrace, madame, is but too pal- 
pable. 

Lady C. What do you mean? Do you dare to 
cast insulting suspicions on me ? 

Scrog. I would have him turned out on the in- 
stant! (SIR CHARLES threatens him. He gets 
behind table R. | 

Sir C. After this we can remain together no 
more. 

Lady C. Very well, sir! we will separate. 
[Handkerchief in hand.] I will goto my mother’s. 

Sir C. Ae R.} Adieu ! 

Lady C. {up i.) Adieu, sir! 

Sir C. [off R. D.] Adieu! 


Lady C. {off i. D.] Adieu! © 

Scrog. ‘aloo -] A-do! a-do! it’s a regular do 
for me! [c.] Shevis going to break up her house 
because of that scamp, and I shan’t have any of 
the pieces. Well, Pll get out of this place as soon 
as possible. Tl findone of the servants, and— 
and—|[ feels in his pockets] promise him half a 
crown next time I have money. [Looks around.] 
Now where did I put that hat of mine ? 


[Goes up R. 


[Dodges 
Business of Str CHARLES 


Enter SiR CHARLES, R. D., with pair of foils. 


[Comes down front, alarmed.] Oh! 

Sir C. Sir, after what has passed here, you 
must see that only blood can wash out the affront. 
There are weapons. Oeste jumps.| Not a 
phone o Yl slay you like a cur. Put yourself on 
guar : 

Scrog. Put myself on—on guard? [Puzzled 
at the foils being offered him.] Don’t put yourself 
out for me. 

Sir C. Take your weapon and fight. 

Scrog. But, my dear sir, I don’t want to fight. 
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Sir C. You won't fight ? 
whatever your name is— take your choice. 

Scrog. But if I fought, it wouldn’t be by any 
choice of mine. 

Sir C. What do you mean by this pretended 
idiotic conduct? You have come into this house 
like a malefactor! I have every right to kill you 
where you stand. 


Scrog. Then I won’t stand, if you have any! pense. 
personal dislike to persons assuming a standin g 


position. 1 did not enter here like a malefactor— 
I came here by the chariot. | 
Sir C. By the chariot? Oh! so you confess 
that you have bribed my own servants to intro- 
duce you here? 
Scrog. Bribed! [Aside.] When I haven’t got 
ten shillings in the world! Ha, ha! 


Sir C. You are pleased to laugh at me. For|how? I have it. Her windows look out upon the 
the last time, will you defend yourself? [Forces | garden. 


ScroGcerms to take foil, which he holds awkwardly. ] 

Put yourself on guard! I will teach you that no 

one mocks with impunity at Sir Charles Seymour. 
{Prepares to fence. 

Scrog. Sir Charles Seymour! [Change of man- 
mer.| Are you Sir Charles ? 

Sir C. As if you were not aware of that. 

Scrog. I thought you were the steward! I beg 
your pardon, Sir Charles ! Oh, how will I ever for- 
give myself for such a mistake! To think that I 
might have run a nobheman through with this 
stick of iron! Dear me! [Puts foil on table L.} 
I’ve aletter for you, Sir Charles, from your friend 
Lord Sandford, which I was going to bring you to- 
morrow--—I mean, to-day. 

Sir C. Then your nameis not Howard, after all ? 

Scrog. No, nor before all! It’s Scroggins. If 
your lordship wili have the kindness to cast your 
eyes upon this letter, [gives letter] it will tell you 
everything. [Takes the foils, and carefully places 
them on table up R. | 

Sir C. [opens letter.) From Sandford, sure 
enough. [Reads.] ‘‘DEAR SEYMOUR: I beg to 
recommend the bearer to you, as I really am over- 
stocked with servants. He is an honest fellow, 
though the most stupid of men.” ; 

Scrog. [comes down.] It’s quite true, Sir 
Charles. Lord Sandford knows me very well—very 
well indeed! It’s a strange chain of events that 
brought me here. If I had not gone to my land- 
lord’s ball, I should not have met my creditor, 
and, to avoid him, not have got into your car- 
riage, which bore me to your door. 

Sir C. But why have you taken the name of 
Howard ? 

Scrog. Oh, Howard! Ah, that was a fancy of 
her ladyship’s. She is full of whims. When I 
first saw her she took me fora house-breaker ; 
then she took me for her steward, and kept me 
in chat, and ordered a cup of tea for me—which 
T have not got yet. | 

Sir C. [aside.] I begin to see into it! Clara 
wanted to have some sport with me, and I have 
fallen into the trap. Ha,ha! But she must not 
have all the laugh at my expense. [Aloud.) Mr. 
Scroggins, I will attend to this. 

Puts letter in his pocket. 

Scrog. Thank you, Sir Charles. I hope to be 
fortunate in business—I certainly am not in love. 
I was engaged to be married to a charming young 


Mr. Howard—or | right in Leicester Square, but now I am stranded. 


>and I the other, when we will go down into the 


lady, who danced at the Alhambra; but she has| head 
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A CUP OF TEA... 


Oh, Euphrasia, Euphrasia ! 
Sir C. (quickly.] What’s that name ? 
Scrog. Her name is Euphrasia. But I keep 
your lordship up. And I want my breakfast. 
| [ Going up. 
__ Sir C. And I my revenge! [.Aside.]. So this is 
Euphrasia’s young man! I owe him somerecon- 


Scrog. [gets his hat.] Good-night, Sir Charles. 
Sir -C. Good-night. You will please call to- 
morrow. 
Scrog. [laughs.] To-morrow is to-day, Sir 


Charles. [Bows many times.] Good-night ! 
[Bait D. in flat. 
Sir C. Oh, Clara, what a pretty trick you-have 
played me! I really must be even with you. But 


[Upc.] Hist, Scroggins! 
Enter SCROGGINS, D. in flat. 


You have not gone ? 
Scrog. Not quite, Sir Charles! 
Sir .C. You shall have the situation. 
Scrog. Oh, thank you, Sir Charles. 
Sir C. But on one condition. 
_ Serog. [L. c. front.}] On any number of. condi- 


s. 

Sir C. Where did I put the swords? Oh, [gets 
foils from up R., and comes down 0.) here they 
are. Scroggins, I want you to take one of these, 


garden and fight. 

Scrog. Eh? [Aside.] Is he going to begin it all 
over again ? 

Sir C. Or, rather, pretend to fight! 

Serog. Meer adaeel Oh, if itis to be only a pre- 
tended fight, had not your lordship better let me 
have both of the swords, and go down into the 
garden? I assure you I aim splendid at makiug 
believe ! 

Sir C. Ah, that would be better! . 

Scrog. [takes foils.] There'll be some dreadful 
slaughter among the flower-beds. [In the style 
and tone of u melodramatic ruffian.] My lord, 
rely upon your faithful Scroggins ! | 

[Eait L. proscenium E., flourishing foils. 

Sir C. [up c.] What a sweet joke I shall have 
to cap my Clara’s! Ah, I hear steps. She is 
coming this way! [Str CHARLES hides behind 
curtains, D. in flat. 


Enter LADY CLARA, L. D. 


Lady C. [nervously coming down to c.] What 
has become of them? No one.is here! I am sure 
I heard high words between them. What if 
Charles should do some dreadful folly in his fury? 

_ [Looks to L. 1 E. 

Voice of Scrog. [off L.12., with clashing of 
foils.| Come on and die! ha, ha! Take that, 
and that ! 

Lady C. [to L.12&.] Voices in the garden! 

Nhe of Scrog. Come on, or PU kill you like 
a dog 

Lady C. What do I hear? A duel! for my 
fault! Oh, Charles! [Str CHARLES comes down 
c., smiling to himself.] It’s allatrick! Stop! 
stop! This.is dreadful! his death will be on my 

ead ! [Swoons in chair L. C. 
Sir C. Clara! dear Clara! [Goes to her. 
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A CUP OF TEA. 


Enter SCROGGINS, L. proscenium E., brandishing 
the foils. 


Scrog. Well, Sir Charles, was that something 
like a duel ? Puts foils on table R. 
Sir C. ‘Hush ! she has fainted. Get me some. 


water. 
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Scrog. Some water! [Bustles about.] I don’t 
know the house, where to find it. 

Sir - Support her Jadyship! I will go get the 

Exit L. D. 

[revives.] Charles! [Looks round.] 
“hou My his voice! [Repulses SCROGGINS. } 
Oh, assassin ! you have killed my husband. 
[ Rises. 


Enter Str CHARLES, L. D. 


Scrog. ’'m in a worse scrape than before. I 
shall lose my skin if I stay here. I’m off! [To pb. 
in flat.| Oh, Euphrasia! 

[Exit D. in flat; Lavy CLARA rings bell. 

Sir C. [comes down calmly.] Pray, what is the 
meaning of all this? 

Lady C. Charles! it is you—not even wounded ! 
[Falls on Str CHARLES’ neck. 
Sir C. Forgive me! it was only a mock duel 
by Scroggins in the garden. 

y C. What a shock you gave me! But 
all’s forgotten. 


Enter two MEN SERVANTS, D. in flat, remaining 
there, with SCROGGINS between them, shivering 
with fright. 

Servant. We caught this man trying to escape 
by the garden gate. 

rC. Release that man. 

D. in flat; SUROGGINS comes down Cc. 


Enter JOSEPH, L. proscenium E. 
Jos. [sleepily.] Did your ladyship ring ? 
Lady 0. Yes. The tea. 


Jos. I beg your parding ! 
Lady C. 'The tea ! 


1! 


would like to find him out, but I have no clue 
, but this letter and the stamp on it. [SiR CHARLES 
crosses to take letter, but LADY CLARA takes it 
Jrom SCROGGINS. 
Lady C. I—I fancy I know the paper ! [ Glances 
at SIR CHARLES, who stands confused behind her. | 
‘And the writing is—yours! 
r C. (aside. | Collared, by Jove! 

pies [aside.] Sir Charles! Then he’s the 
swell who was so laughed at for giving Euphrasia 
such costly presents for not even a walk out on 
Sunday in return ! [Reconciled to his fate. 

Lady C. [reads.| ‘‘ Dear and: loved one, I will 
wait at the stage door.” Signed “ Charles” ! 

Sir C. [to ScroGGIns, aside.] You’ve ruined 
me by your blundering. { Aloud, stammering.| But, 
my dear, it is—is— 

Bard C. Not an old flame! the date is within a 

eek ! 


Berg: [aside.] My stewardship is going a- 


begging! 


Enter JOSEPH, L. proscenium E., with tray, as 
before. 


Jos. [aside. ] They looks as ’ow they have been 
’aving a row! 

Lady C. Joseph ! 

Jos. My lady? 

Lady C. Take away the tea. 

Jos. (amazed.| I beg your ladyship’s parding ? 
_ Lady C. Take away the tea! 

Scrog. Pale .] We have hot water enough ! 

Lady C. And order my carriage! 

Jos. Yes, my lady. [Aside.] I think they’ve 


Exeunt SERVANTS | gone mad—the whole lot on ’em. 


[Exit L. proscenium E. 
Sir C. But, my darling— 
Lady C. I will no longer be your dupe. 
Scrog. If you will allow me one moment, I think 
I can explain. 
Lady C. Speak ! 
Sir C. faside.] What’s the blunderhead gvuing 


Jos. Yes, my lady! [Aside.] I wonder how| to do now? 


much longer this his to go hon! 
[Exit L. proscenium &., proudly. 

Sir C. Clara, dear, I have confirmed your ap- 
pointment of Mr. Scroggins as steward. 

ady C. Thank you. You owe him as much 
a8 I do for his services to-night. 

Scrog. Since your ladyship and Sir Charles 
have made it up so happily together, and I can 
be of no further help, perhaps you will permit me 

retire. [Going up c. 


Lady C. Ob, not till you allow me to offer you; 


the promised tea. 

Sir C. (to LADY CLARA, L. Cc.) Mr. Scroggins 
is recommended to me by Lord Sandford, who 
knows his family well. 

Lady C. Lord Sandford your patron? Why, 
he is an old friend of mine. [Takes ScroaGins 


familiarly to c.] My dear steward, I assure you 


that if Ican assist you in any way, I shall be 
always happy to do so. 

Scrog. [aside.] It is best to take the ball on 
the fly. [Shows letter, aloud.] Your ladyship’s 
intimacy with the aristocracy is not to be ques- 
tioned. Perhaps you could assist me to discover 
| the writer of this. [Gives letter.] It was ad- 
Tessed to my intended—a lady of the ballet of 
the Alhambra, who has left that place and me 
for the Lyceum Theatre and a happier rival. I 


Scrog. Sir Charles wanted to pay your ladyship 
in your own coin, and so, while you were in your 
room just now, he wrote this note and gave It to 
me to let it fall ea aA into your bands. 
That’s the mystery. Ha, ha! 

Sir C. Ha, ha! [Aside to Scrogarns.] I'll 
raise your salary. [ 0 LADY CLARA.] That’s the 
mystery. Ha, Eat rLapy CLARA embraces him. 

Scrog. oon” .] Oh, Euphrasia ! 

Lady C. Oh Charles! how had you the heart 
to torture me? 


Enter JOSEPH, L. proscenium E. 


Jos. My lady, the carriage is at the door. 

Lady C. [smiles.] Let the horses be put up 
again. 

Jos. [amazed.] I beg your parding, my lady? 

Lady C. (distinctly.| Let the horses be put up. 

[Zo SrR CHARLES.] Unless you wisb to go back 
to the ball? [Sir CHARLES shakes his finger at 
her playfully. 

Scrog. [{faintly.| Or to the Lyceum stage-door ! 
[ Chokes himself with suppressed laughter. JOSEPH 
goes to L. E. 

Lady C. And, Joseph— 

Jos. [turns.] "My lady ? : 

Lady C. You can bring in the tea. 

Jos. [startled.] I beg your parding, my lady ? 
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Lady C. Bring in the tea! 


me retire. 
Lady (. [smiles.] What! before 
your tea ? 


Enter JOSEPH, L. proscenium E., 
before. 


Lady C. You are just in time. 


SCROGGINS.—Extravagant ball dress. 
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Jos. [puts things on table L. Aside.) That's a 
comfort! [Lapy CLARA, SIR CHARLES and THE END. 


SIR CHARLES SEYMOUR.—Evening dress, overcoat. JOSEPH. —Handsome livery, powdered wig. 
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Scroceins take seats. Hxit JOSEPH, L. proscen- 


Jos. Yes, my lady. [Aside.] Oh! she’s off her | iwm E. 

ead | [Exit L. proscenium E. Lady C. Mr. Scroggins, shall I sweeten your 
"Sorog. Well, since I have my place guaranteed, | cup of tea ? 
and it is so late—early, I should say—you willlet| Scrog. Oh! from your ladyship’s hands. [Takes | al 


cup Jrom LADY CLARA.] Thank you. 
you have had [Srr CHARLES ts given a cup. 
Lady C. Our tea is served, and all our differ- 


Scrog. Such an honor! to tea with your lady- ences arranged, 
ship and Sir Charles! Oh, what civility! But now its fate on you depends. 
[Puts his hat on tabler. |A ue of tea is all we’ve dared to proffer, 


And beg you to accept our humble offer— 

Tis ever pleasant, fresh and sweet and light: 

Yow’re prayed to come and take it every night! 
[ALL lift cups to drink. 


with tray, as 


COSTUMES. 


LADY CLARA.—Ball dress. 
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TROTT’S TROUBLES: 


BH ** Dickens” Farce, in One Art. 


Adapted from the ** Great Winglebury Duet,” tn “‘ Sketches by Box,’ ° 


BY FRED. WALTON. 


CHARACTERS. 

Alexander Trott, Esq....A Maclay of circumstances, much sought 
after. 

Jason Overton ....cees-s The bot hx given to helping himself and 
others. 

J0b..se000 aiweedpinsieas The upper Boots, ready to serve any- 

y in anything. 

LO as ew cisece's sepanecic The low cut Boots; just the boy to run 
of errands, ctc. 

Bed sss assiweoioCeeiceea%s A favorite tiger, with a heavy care on his 
shoulders. 


rs 
Mise Julia Manners ....A young lady ready, willing and anxious 
to marry, in a hurry. 


SceNE I.—Room in“ Winglebury Arms.” 


Tom. [outside.] Yes, sir; here you are, sir, 
number 19 


Enter at back, carrying valise, Trott following. 


A fine view from that window, sir. [Dusts about 
the room, adjusting furniture, and other business. 
Trott. Very well; you may go. 
Tom. Yes, sir; should you be wanting any- 
think, sir— 
Trott. Yes; all right. When I do I'll ring. 
Tom. So you can, sir. | 
Trott. You may go now. : 
Tom. Oh! Aye! Exit at back, R. 
_ Trott. Stupid ass! Why did he persist in star- 
ing at me in that impertinent manner? Every- 
body seems to be watching me. I don’t half like 
this expedition. That Hunter has pursued me 
like the “‘ Wandering Jew,” but he'll hardly find 
me In this out-of-the-way place. Now it’s all well 
enough to obey the old people, and marry the 
girl without her consent; but this desperate-mind- 
| ed villain says I shan’t have her. Not that I care 
for the girl in particular; but it must be handy 
to have a wife with plenty of money—though Em- 
y Brown is a deuced pretty girl. Now if I go 
on to Brown’s by coach, Hunter is sure to come 
after me mm a post-chaise. If I go back to the 
city without Emily, I shall suffer everlasting dis- 
grace. I must keep on, orI shall lose the girl. 
And that’s not the worst of it—I shall lose her 
money, too! [Rap.} Come in. 
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_ “That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit."—Dr. JOHNSON. 


VOR Ai 


CHOICE COLLECTion 


i <o5on | OF | OER 
1ES, | ~~, | FARC LA 
AGEY | COMEDIES, | XS ETC, | ™~ 


88, In the year 1878 by WHEAT & CORNETT, in the Office 
of Congress, at Was 


WITH 


CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE POSITIONS, &ec., 
ADAPTED TO | 


Jue flome fircze, PRIVATE PHEATRICALS, AND THE @AMERICAN STAGE. 


ington, D. 0. NO. 36. 
Enter Tom. 

Tom. A letter, sir. 

Trott. A letter for me? 

Tom. Yes, sir; missus said so, sir. [Lays letter 
on table.} Number 19, Alexander Trott, Esq., sir. 
Your card at the bar, I think, sir? 

Trott. Who the devil knows I am here so soon ? 

Aside.| Yes, it’s forme. My name is Alexander 
ott, Esq. Oh, dear! It’s Hunter’s handwriting ! 
Oh! oh! [Aloud.] You may go. 

Tom. [staring.] Eh? 

Trott. [stamping.| Go, I say! 

Tom. (aside.] My heye, he’s arum one! [Exit rR. 

Trott. [turns letter over, throws tt on table, 
stares at it. Walks about, whistling dismally. 
Finally takes it up, throws himself in chair, L. C., 
tremblingly opens and reads it.) ‘Blue Lion, 
Great Winglebury, Wednesday morning. ALEX- 
ANDER TROTT, Sir: I know your intentions, and I 
am following you on your journey. That journey 
shall never be completed.” Oh, the bloodthirsty 
villain! [m almost afraid to read any more! 
“YT thirst for vengeance!” Oh, my! ‘Emily 
shall no longer be exposed to the mercenary wiles 
of a scoundrel, odious in her eyes and contempti- 
ble in mine. Sir, there is a retired spot back of 
Winglebury Church, called The Stiffun’s Acre; if 
you do not meet me there at half-past five to- 
morrow morning, I shall do myself the pleasure of 
calling on you with a horsewhip. HORAcE HUn- 
TER.” Qh, why didn’t they christen him Blood 
Hunter! ‘“P.S.—You had best not order your 
breakfast until you have seen me—it may be un- 
necessary expense. H. H.” Ob, what horrid H’s! 
Rapacious vampire! What shallI do? I’ve seen 
him hit the dummy target at the shooting gallery 
in the second button of its waistcoat five times 
out of every six; and when he missed the button 
he hit him in the head. And if I go to this place 
—this Stiffun’s Acre—I am as good as a dead man; 
and if I stay away, and don't go, ’m as good as 
another dead man. Ob! what am I to do? I 
have it. Ill appear to be brave on paper. Tl 
frighten him with my cool savageness. [ Writes and 
repeats.] ‘‘Winglebury Arms, Wednesday even- 
ing. Mr. HORACE HUNTER, Sir: I thirst for your 
destruction; and will do myself the satisfactory 
pleasure of slaughtering you at half-past five to- 
Morrow marta Yours to death, ALEXANDER 
Trott.” (Looks at letter.| There, that sounds 
brave. ‘*P. §.—I shall order a good breakfast, 
as I always eat hearty after a little moderate ex- 
ercise of a pleasing nature, like the smell of fresh 
blood. <A. T.” [Inspects letter.) There, that’s 
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good; but the writing shows a little unsteadiness. 


[Rings bell, then seals and directs letter.| Now 
I'll write to the mayor of this place, requesting 
him to have a lunatic in number 19 looked after| 


this very night. 
' Enter Tom. 
I want Boots. 

Tom. I am the Boots, sir. 

Trott. Oh, you are! Take this letter to the 
Blue Lion immediately. And stay—is there an- 
other Boots in the house ? 

Tom. Yes, sir; there is a pair of us. There is 
one left down stairs. 

Trott. Very well; send up the left one. And, 
mind you, hurry with that note. [Lait Tom. 
Writes and seals another note.] Now if the mayor 
is alive to his own interest— ([Rap.] Come in. 
[JOE thrusts his head in at back, R.] Come in. 
You are the other Boots, I suppose ? 

Enter JOE. 

Joe. Yes, sir; I’m the upper Boots, as belongs 
here regular. T’other one goes on herrands and 
hodd jobs. Top Boots and Low Cuts, I calls us. 
nee My good fellow, you are from London, I 
thi 


Joe. Yes, sir; driv a cab once. 

Trott. Why don’t you drive it now? 

Joe. Over-driv the cab, and driv over a woman. 

Trott. Do you know the mayor’s house of this 
place ? 

Joe. Rather; I’ve good reason to know. 

Trott. Could you manage to Jeave a letter there ? 

Joe. Shouldn't wonder. 

Trott. But this is anonymous. 

Joe. A what? 

Trott. Anonymous. ‘. 

Joe. What kind of a muss is that ? 

Trott. An unknown affair. 

Joe. I should rather think it was. 

Trott. Understand rae—he is not to know where 
it comes from. 

Joe. Oh, I see; a bit of a swing, eh? But, I 
say, our mayor is a lawyer, an’ he’s got his 
insurance—so if you’ve got a spite agin him, 
don’t burn his house down, for that ’ud be the 
greatest favor you could do him. 

Trott. [aside.) Confound the fellow! Pve a mind 
to kick him down stairs, or call the landlord to 
take his boots off. But I must send this letter. 
[Alouwd.] You make a mistake—Pve no designs on 
the mayor. 

Joe. No? Then I may as well go. 

Trott. No, no; stop—this letter is merely to 
prevent a breach of the peace. I don’t wish to be 
known as the informer. Now here is five shillings 
to deliver the letter—[business} and here is five 
more to do it secretly. Is that satisfactory? 

Joe. Werry ! [Takes letter and money. 


ScENE Il.—Room in “‘ Winglebury Arms.” 


Julia. [entering L.] Overton not arrived yet? 
It is time he were here. He being mayor of this 
place is a lucky circumstance for me, for I shall 
surely prevail on him to serve me in my little 
scheme, for old friendship’s sake. [Rap.] Comein. 


Enter Tom, presenting card. 


[She reads card.] “ Jason Overton.” Ah, the 
mayor! Show the gentleman in. [zit Tom. 


Re-enter with OVERTON, L., bows and exit L. 


Overton. Miss Julia Manners, I am astonished! 

Julia. Ah! may I ask the cause of your aston- 
ishment ? 

Over. [showing letter.]| The contents of this 
letter. Yes, indeed, you really astonish me! 

Jul. Now that’s unfair of you, Overton; forl 
know you well enough not to be astonished at 
anything you do, and you might extend equal 
courtesy to me. 

Over. But to run away—actually run away with 
a young man— 

Jul. Well, you wouldn’t have me run away with 
an old man, would you ? 

Over. And then to write to me, asking me, me 
—a man of my standing and personal appearance, 
mayor of this town—to aid and abet in such 4 
scheme—why, it’s preposterous ! 

Jul. Indeed! Now, Overton, I want your as- 
sistance in this matter, and I must have it. You 
will give it out of common gratitude. 

Over. Gratitude ! | 

Jul. Yes; hear me. In the life-time of that dear 
Mr. Corberry, who— 

Over. Who was to have married you, but didn't, 
by reason of his dying first, and who left you all 
his property— 

Jul. Yes, all you left for him ! 

Over. All I left for him ? 

Jul. Yes, that’s what I mean; for, while he 
lived, the property was encumbered by your man- 
agement, and it was wasting away very fast; I 
wonder it didn’t die with the consumption, instead 
of the man that owned it. Now here is where the 
gratitude comes in: you helped yourse/f then— 
help me now. 

Over. Um—hem—a—whatdo you wish me to do 
for you? 

Jul. Yl tell you in a few words. You must 
know that Lord Peter— 

Over. That’s the young man, I suppose ? 

Jul. That’s the young nobleman. He dreads the 
resentment of bis family; so, after a great deal of 
persuasion on his part, I reluctantly consented to 
this runaway marriage, and to avoid a chance 
meeting with any of his friends, we arranged that 
I should come here alone in the London coach. 


Trott It is important that it should be delivered | His cab and favorite tiger are at the next station 


as soon as possible, before the mayor retires. 
Joe. You can trust Joe, the Boots, for fe sir. 
rit. 
Trott. By Jove! that’s a grand idea of mine, I 
ought to be minister plenipotentiary for such diplo- 
macy. I shall be locked in number 19, comfortably 
guarded, while that confounded Hunter is huntin 
me in vain at The Stiffun’s Acre. Pooh! he, he 
Stiffun be blowed! Well, here goes to make my- 
self easy and comfortable. I'll just order a bounc- 
ing supper. 
[Rings bell, and sits in arm-chair up stage. 


below. Lord Peter is to come on without them, 
and arrive here early this evening. 

Over. Very well! Then he can order a chaise, 
and you can go on to Gretna Green together, 
without the intervention of a third party. 

Jul. No, that will not do, for we have reason 
to believe that we are pursued by his friends. So 
I wish it to be understood, in this house, that 
Lord Peter is slightly deranged— 

Over. [aside.| Gad! if he is not, he soon will be, 
if he marries you ! 

Jul. Though not dangerous, and that I am his 
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, sister, and, unknown to him, awaiting his arrival Enter OVERTON. 
to convey him to a private asylum. Thus the/Ah! glad to see you, sir. [Gives chair R. ¢., 
people will sympathize with me, and will consent to| seats himself L. c.] Be seated. 
keep the matter as quiet’ as possible. Of course} Over. My lord! 
is in wi i Trott. [surprised.] Eh! I—ah! 

Over. ’Sh, ’sh. Oh, yes, to be sure, no titles here, 
of course—you are right. Ill bearin mind. My 
name is Overton, sir. | 

Trott. [feigning surprise.) Overton ! 

Over. Yes; I have the honor to be the mayor of 
this place. You sent me a communication with 
anonymous information— 

Trott. (feigning.| 1, sir? 

Over. Yes; there is no need of any further cau- 
tion between us. Now either the letter is yours, or 
itis not: if it is, we can talk freely on the matter 
without fear of interruption ; if it is not, then, of 
course, I have no more to say, and all I have to 
do is to bid you a very good evening. [Going. 

Trott. Stay, sir, it is mine; I did write it—but 
what could Ido? I had no friends to stand by 
me in this terrible affair. — 

Over. Yes, I know, getting married is a terrible 
affair. But you managed it well, you couldn't 
have done it better. You are not yet safe from 
pursuit, however. 

Trott. Bless me, can such things be in a civilized 
country ! 

Over. Yes, I know, it is a hard case; and, as you 
suggested, it may be best to put you under a 
strong guard to-night. You can take a special 
carriage at a very early hour in the morning. 

Trott. Yes, yes, let it bea very early hour—very. 

Over. [aside.] Gracious, what a hurry these fel- 
lows are In to get married ! 

Trott. Oh! such unrelenting and cold-blooded 
hospitality—I mean hostility. . 

[ Wipes his face nervously. 

Over. Very bad, I know, that people can’t marry 
without being hunted down like criminals; but, 
in the present case, it is not so hard, the lady 
herself being willing—and that’s the main point, 
after all. | 

Trott. Lady willing? How do you know that, 
or, indeed, anything about it? 

Over. I know all about it. I’m in her confi- 
dence. I’ve known her a long time, and you need 
have no doubts. 

Trott. Dear me! this is very extraordinary ! 

Over. [rising.] Well, Lord Peter— 

Trott. Eh! Lord Peter again? My name is 
Trott, sir—Alexander Trott, Esq. 

Over. Beg pardon, I forgot, Mr. Trott; very 
good, Pll call you Mr. Trott—ha, ha! very well. 
The carriage shall be ready, say, at four o'clock. . 

Trott. Ob, make it three, sir; be sure and make 
it three ! 

Over. [aside.] Bless me! he is as hasty about 
it as Julia herself. [Aloud.] Very well, as you 
wish; and I must say I never saw two persons 
} i better suited to come together—allow me to con- 

Trott. [choking with wine he is drinking, and| gratulate you. Ill send some one up to guard 
Temiting ololentiy.) Is it Hunter ? you ; and if you make a little resistance to all our 
Tom. Well, yes, sir—a ‘sort of one. [TRoTT| doings, it wouldn’t be amiss, as it might save ap- 
more dlarmed.| He is our mayor, sir. pearances a little, you know—look as if you didn’t 
Trott. Oh, yes, to be sure, (getting calm] I} want to be taken away. 
should have known. | Trott. Oh, yes, to be sure—of course. 
Tom. Eh ¢ Over. Well, my lord, I wish your lordship a 

Trott. Show him in as quick as you can. [Ezit| good evening, and success to all your plans. 
oe U. E.] Now I shall be protected from this} Trott. [starting back.] Lordship again! — : 
terrible— Over. Aha, I see, my lord, practicing the mad- 
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| giving the affair your official sanction, and make 
this a reason of my taking Lord Peter away. He 
may be here now; but, if not, I wish you to see 
him as soon as be does arrive, and tell him, sub 
rosa, that I am here and all is going on well. 

Over. As I have not the honor of his acquaint- 
ance, how am I to know of bis arrival ? 

Jul. He is to write a note to you in very mys- 
terious terms, anonymously, giving only the num- 
ber of his room as a clue to the affair. 

Over. Bless me! he’s here now —he has written— 
[searches his pockets] a mysterious note was mys- 
teriously delivered to me just before I came here 
—didn’t know what to make of it—had nearly 
aieonen it—here it is. Is this his lordship’s writ- 


ng 

Jul. Oh, yes; but he has tried to disguise it— 
dear ingenious fellow! These darling young no- 
blemen, you know what they are, Mr. Overton ? 

Over. Yes, a precious lot of young rakes, all of 
them. Cards, dogs, horses, women and wine; 
the table, the saloon, the .grogshop—and still on 
the downward course till they get into Parliament 
at last. Here is what Lord Peter says: ‘Sir: 
A young gentleman in number 19, Winglebury 
Amms, is bent on committing a rash act to-morrow 
morning at an early hour.” That’s it, he means|. 
getting married—the most rash act in the world. 
“Tf you regard the peace and quiet of this town,. 
or care for the preservation of a life—of two human 
lives—’ What do you think he means by that? 

Ju. That, if anything nappene to prevent this 
Inairiage, he will expire, and that I may do the 
same 


Over. Oh, I see—not much fear of that, however. 
“Of two human lives, you will see. number 19 
strongly guarded to-night. Do not hesitate, or it 
may be forever too late—life and death depend 
on your promptitude.” The initials are A. T., but 
no doubt it is your Lord Peter incog. Shall I 
see him ? 

Jul. Do, and entreat him to act his part well. 
Enjoin him to be cautious, for caution is becoming 
to a brave man. 

Over. Very well. I will put a guard over him. 
You can retire to your own apartments, and I will 
send for you as soon as it is. prudent to do so. 

[Hatt JULIA, L., OVERTON, R. 


Scene III.—Same as Scene I. 
Trott discovered at supper. Enter Tom, at back, 
R., announcing. 
Tom. Gentleman to speak with you, sir. 
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man—very good indeed! vacant look—capital, 

my lord! aha, ha, ha! capital! good evening a— 
Mr. Trott—ha, ha, ha! Ill send the guard. 
[Exit R 

Trott. That mayor is certainly drunk ; [sits] 

and he knows Miss Brown, too—is in her confi- 


‘| dence—Emily’s confidence—and she has changed 


her mind and is willing—very strange. All this— 


Enter JOE, with heavy cudgel, stuffed. 


What do you want here? [JoE looks around 
keeps nodding his head and whistling. Aside. 
Ah, I see, this is the guard, I suppose. [ Aloud. 
Are you sent here by Mr. Overton # 

Joe. Now be advised by a friend as means you 
no harm, and keep yourself to yourself, young 
feller. [ Whistling, sits in chair opposite TRoTT. 

Trott. |aside.| I must keep this up, and pretend 
to want to fight this duel. [Alowd.] Now, mind, 
I protest against being kept here, of course; i\! 
deny that I have any intention of fighting with 
any one; but I suppose you have plenty outside to 
assist you in keeping me here, so I will quietly sit 
down, as it is useless to resist superior numbers. 


Sits. 

Joe. [shakes stick.] You had better. 

Trott. Under protest, however. 

Joe. Oh, certainly, anythink you like, only don’t 
talk too much—it may make you worse. 

Trott. Make me worse? [Aside.] This fellow 
is drunk ! 

Joe. You had better be quiet, young feller. 

Shakes stick at him. 

Trott. (aside.}] Or mad! [Aloud.] Leave the 
room, sir, and tell them to send somebody else. 

Joe. Won't do. 

Trott. [rings bell violently.] I tell you to leave 
this room, sir ! 

Joe. Leave that bell alone, you wretched loon- 
attic! [Seizes TRoTT and forces him into chair.] 
Now be quiet, you mis’able object, and don’t let 
everybody know there’s a madman in the house. 

ok a [aside.] Oh, heavens—then he és a mad- 
man 

Joe. Listen to me, you unfortnit. [TRorrT starts 
for bell.}] Oho, would you? [Strikes TRort.] 
I caught you there, did I? 

Trott. Sse .] Ob, spare my life! 

Joe. I don’t want any part of your life; but it 
would be a charity if somebody tuck the whol of it. 

Trott. No, it wouldn’t; I prefer to keep it—a 
very decided preference to do so. 

Joe. Oh, very well, that’s a matter of taste— 
every one to his liking. Howsever, all I’ve got to 
say is this ere: you set down in that chair and [ll| to 
set hoppersite, and as long as you keep quiet I 
won’t damage you; butif you move or wink, hand 
or foot, I'll so alter yer appearance that, the next 
time you look in the glass, you'll be askin’ vether 
you’ve gone on a vacation and left yerself at home. 
Sit down, I tell yer! 

Trott. I will, I will! [ Sits. 

Joe. [sits close, facing TRoTT.] Now I’ve heard 
that the ’uman hye is good to tame a wild beast, 
so ’m going to keep my best one on yours. 

Trott. (aside.| This is terrible! alone in a room 
with a madman, at dead of night; fighting a duel 
would be & pleasure in comparison to this agony 
and suspense ! [ Pause. 

Joe. He’s a rum one, he is—but I can tame 
him. [TROTT grows sleeps y.] Thats right, my 
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JSrom JOWs pocket—he awakens and starts up—_| 


kid, take a nap, it may quiet your nerves; [yawns] ' 
but ’'m not going to sleep—weary nature’s soft | 
restorative—poetry. [Nods.] I’m villigent—(nods] 
I'm guardin’ a hunfortnit loon—-[”ods] attic. Tn | 
a fine fellow—I’m—unfort—a wretched "eas 
Eps. 
Trott. [awakening.] Thank Heaven ! the mat- ; | 
man is asleep. Now is my time to escape. [Goes | 
to door.| Oh, misery! the door is locked! Ah, | 
the key is in his pocket—if I can only secure it | 
without arousing him. [Attempts to get the key : 


they scufie.| Murder! help! thieves! 
[Door ts burst open. 


Enter OVERTON and ae hastily, who part Trott 
na 


Mr. Overton, look at this, sir! This person you | 
sent to guard me is a madman—a raving, vase 
ing, roaring madinan! 

Over. [aside to TROTT.] Bravo ! 

Tom. That’s the way with them—mad people 
allus thinks other people’s.mad ;. drunken people 
allus thinks other people’s drunk : and bad penne 
thinks everybody’s bad, the world over. 

Trott. What do you mean by that ? 

Tom. There, don’t exert yourself—consider your 
health, now do. 

Trott. Exert myself! it’s lucky for you that I’ve 
no breath left to exert myself with. I might have 
been killed by that mad, fiery-headed monster! 

Over. [aside to TROTT. ] Capital, sir; here, let 
me put this cloak around you— [business] there, 
hide your face so you will not be recognized by 
the crowd that is gathering around, for you don't 
know who may be among them. Ther e, keep it up 
a little longer—you’re doing capital, my lord! 

Trott. Capital, sir! My lord! Keep it up! Why, 
I tell you it’s horrible! Id rather fight a duel 
every hour in the day, than sit "een ace to face 
with that oakum-headed fiend 

Over. Of course, very good, an a little harder. 
Your bill 1s paid, so you can go directly to the 
carriage as soon as it arrives. 


Enter JULIA, muffled in cloak, Jace veiled. She 
goes to remote corner from the. other CHARAC- 
TERS, and sits. , 


Trott. Who is that ? 

Over. ’Sh! it’s the other party, of course. 

Trott. [aside.) Oh, heavens! ! that blood-thirsty 
Hunter. [To OVERTON. ] Are you sure ? 

Over. Yes, positive ; ie you will soon know 

your satisfaction. 

Trott. But I don’t want satisfaction. 

Over. That’s right—keep it going—now make 
a little demonstration! - 

Trott. Overton, you.are in a plot against me—I 
shall leave this house at once. 

Joe. [stopping him.] No you ‘don't. 

Julia. [aside.| How well Lord Peter does it! 
I should hardly know his voice if I were not 80 
intimate with the dear fellow. | 

Trott. I won’t go in the carriage—send it away 
—let me out of this house—I shall be assassinated ! 

Over. Bravo! the carriage will be here directly. 

Trott. I don’t want it—I won’t have it—let mo 
out! (Going. JoE and Tom seize him—he strug- 
gles.} Help! This is a plot to murder me! I a 
detained against my will! 
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Tom. Now, look you, only be quiet, and you 
will not be damaged. Promise me. | 
| Trott. I promise. But if you would only allow 
' me to go peaceably out, I will-promise not to 
‘ flinch from the duel or the Stiffun’s Acre. 
Blige d release him. 
Over. [to JOE and Tom.] You can go now. I 
will be responsible for this young lor’-—man. [Ez- 
eunt Tom and JOE.] Now, my lord, I will leave 
you and this other party concerned to yourselves. 
You can complete your arrangements without mo- 
lestation. _ [Exit with candle. Stage dark. 
Trott. wes pause.| Ob, how am I to escape? 
I will take a look outside. [Tries door.] Curse 
them, they have locked me in with this murderous 
Hunter—this vampire—disguised as a woman, 
too! I’m the most unfortunate victim in existence. 
Iknow what I'll do, Pl give up marrying—it’s too 
much trouble. I'll renounce Emily Brown and 
save my life. Il sacrifice her to Hunter. 
cautiously and slowly toward JULIA; she ap- 
proaches in like manner—he trembles and hesi- 
tates.| Ob, dear! I wonder if be intends to slay 
me in the dark ?- 
Jul. We may speak now—we are alone. 
Trott. [aside.| That’s not Hunter’s voice! 
Jul. [approaches and lays her hand on his 
a starts.| Dear Lord Peter, not a 


Trott. The devil! it’s a woman. 

Jul. Oh, whose voice is that? not Lord Peter's. 

Trott. No, it’s mine, if I have to declare it un- 
der protest—the voice of Alexander Trott. 

Jul. A strange man—oh, gracious! 

Trott. So here I am, in with a strange woman, 
and locked in, at that. My troubles have only just 
commenced! 

Jul. Why are you here ? 

Trott. The very question I was about to ask 
you. But whoever you are, you must know very 
well that Iam here against my inclination, for I 
tried hard enough to get away, heaven knows ! 

_ dul. Do you come from Lord Peter? 

Trott. Confound Lord Peter! I don’t know any 
Lord Peter, I never heard of him before to-day; 
and P've been Lord Petered by this one, and Lord 
Petered by that one, till I verily believe ’m mad, 

or dreaming ! 
rk What are they going'to do with us, do you 
Trott. How should I know? By Jove! I’m free 
| 2 a a t hat I don’t know anything that I am 
of. ; 


3 Jul. Oh, this is some horrid mistake! Tl go] 


| 3] and find my friend Overton, the mayor, and de- 
| $/ mand an explanation of him. 
4 Trott. don’t think you will. 
: 3} Jul. And why not? 
st oy ot. Because your friend Overton, the mayor, 
locked ug in together. 


sistance, 


thine Pray, madame, don’t do that; they will 
man tis me, and you will have that fire-top mad- 


: Of don’t do anything; you are a lady 
‘ud it won't answer to kick up a row again at this 


on i hight. Hunter may find me—and just 
rt 


te t the consequences! Do you know Hun- 
eeu 


[Goes 
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Jul. No, sir; I never heard of him. 

Trott. My dear madame, allow me to congratu- 
late you! [Shakes her hand.| There is a combina- 
tion of mistakes here. Give me a little time to 
explain my connection with it. 

Jul. I will do so willingly, for I am very anxious 
for a solution of this mystery. 

Trott. Wonder if there is a candle in the room! 

[Finds a match—lights it. 

Jul. [observing him, aside.| A remarkably fine- 
looking young man ! 

Trott. Ah, here we are! [Lights candle. Stage 
light. Observes her—they throw off cloaks. Aside.] 
By Jove! a very pretty girl. {Awe Will you 
please be seated? [They sit.] Well, you must 
know that I am to marry a young lady against 
my will. 

Jul. It’s no more than right you should, poor 
deceived girl! 

Trott. Ob, no—nothing of that kind—it’s the 
old folks—and it’s against her will, too. 

Jul. Well, that’s rather singular ! 

Trott. Not very—it’s the old folks again—the 
old folks on both sides. 

Jul. Yes; well, go on—I’m getting interested. 

Trott. My father sent me on this matrimonial 
expedition to the young lady, Emily Brown, whose 
parents reside about thirty miles from here, in a 
mail-coach. 

Jul. What! reside in a mail-coach ? 

Trott. No, no—sent me ina mail-coach. The 
fact is, ma’am, the events of the night have rather 
had a tendency to confuse my ideas. Well, you 
see, I don’t love this Miss Brown, but there is a 
young man in London, whose name is Hunter, 
who is in love with her. I telegraph to Emily that 
I am coming—she, of course, must have tele- 
graphed to Hunter the same fact; and, to make a 
short story of it, Hunter is pursuing me, with his 
heart full of love and vengeance, and his pockets 
full of revolvers! Ooh! 

Jul. Why, upon my soul, my own experience is 
something very similar ! 

Trott. Indeed! Will you favor me with the nar- 
ration? Not that I wish to bo impertinent, but 
merely to pass the time, you know. 

Jul. Well, then, you’ve only to substitute the 
name of Lord Peter for your Miss Brown, Julia 
Manners, myself, for yourself, and you have my 
story in the main. 

Trott. Oho! then Lord Peter isn’t willing ? 
Jul. Oh, yes, he is indeed ! 

Trott. Then you are not willing to marry him ? 
Jul. Oh, yes, I am! 

Trott. Then I fail to see the similarity to my 
own experience. 

Jul. Not in these respects, but in all others 
identical—almost. 

Trott. Parents willing ? 

Jul. Well—no. 

Trott. Um! Somebody following with pistols 
and all that ? 

Jul. Why, no, not exactly. 

Trott. You were, running away—eloping ? 

Jul. Yes; don’t you see I was? 

Trott. Yes—well, then, I wasn’t. Stories almost 
identical. ee ak | 

Jul. Pshaw! how provoking! You see, the 
events of the night— 

Trott. Oh, yes, Isce! I ask your pardon. Our 
experiences are similar in this, that the grand re- 
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sult was to have been the same—matrimony and 
happiness ! . 

Jul. [sighs.] Yes—all roads lead to Rome. 

Trott. Or matrimony. Reminds me of a beautiful 
sentiment of the poet: ‘‘One spark of humanity 
makes us one flesh.” Is that the correct quotation? 

Jul. Not exactly: ‘One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” 

Trott. Oh, well, it amounts to the same thing! 
Ive an idea— [ap.] Oh, it’s that terrific 


Hunter—don’t let him sce me! [Hides behind her. |. 


Enter Tom. 


Tom. If you please, miss, here is Lord Peter’s 
young man to see the young lady in number 25. 


Enter Bos. 


Jul. Well, what of Lord Peter? 

Bob. Indeed, ma’am, I’m heartily ashamed of 
the way as my master is hacting; he meets a lot 
o’ chaps from London— 

Jul. Weil? 

Bob. An’ he’s gone an’ got on a reg’lar lark wi’ 
them—a-crackin’ of champagne an’ things; and I 
had to put him to bed, so I did. 

Jul. He will be here in the morning ? 

Bob. No, ma’am, he’s going wi’ t?other chaps on 
a steeple-chase; an’ he sent me to tell you as you 
must remain as you are for a week, ma’am. He 
sends his compliments, and says he is too sorry 
an’ down-hearted like to write to you, ma’am. 

Jul. Remain as I am, and not be married for a 
whole week! Oh, the wretch! wait till I am mar- 
ried—I'll give it to him then! You may go. I’ve 
no message. [zit Bos. She goes up the stage 
weeping. Tom starts to go. 

Trott. Here, Boots! if that terrible Hunter 
should call, tel] him I am not in—sick, mad, drunk 
—anything ! | 

Tom. Yes, Sir; 
indeed you are, sir. 

Trott. You'll not forget ? 


sick, mad, drunk—anythink ; 


[Gives money. 


Tom. That settles my memory wonderful; but| 


I don’t think as he'll trouble you, sir—for the 
mayor sent a hossifer to the Blue Lion, as how he 
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was to leave Winglebury, or’e’d have him arrested 
for threatenin’ to break the peace o’ your life, sir. 
{ Exit 


Trott. Good! that mayor’s head is remarkably 
clear. My dear fellow—I mean, madame—con-. 
gratulate me. I’m free again. But [renecting| 
he'll: go on ahead of me and marry Emily Brown! 
But let him go—he can have her. [To Jui] 
My dear girl, Julia, don’t cry ; I don’t like to see 
a lady cry—it makes her nose red. | 
Jul. Nor do I like to see a [sob) man drink 
champagne ; [sob] it makes his nose red—([sob] a 
chronic red. 

Trott. Why, I’ve not been drinking champagne! 

Jul. [drying eyes.) But Lord Peter has. 

Trott. Lord Peter again? Lord Peter may go 
to the devil! 

Jul. There is where he is going fast enough! 

Trott. Well, don’t hinder him. Now [’ve an: 
idea—a joyful idea to me. I’m rid of Emily Brown | 
—you can get rid of Lord Peter on the same 
terms. [am— Well, you see what I am. [Turns 
about and exhibits himself.| I like you, Julia; and 
if you can fancy me, why, I have an income of 
three thousand a year. Come, what do you say— 
yes or no? [Rumbling of carriage.) There's the 
carriage the mayor has sent by mistake to take 
us to Gretna Green. Shall we correct the mistake 
and send it away, or profit by the propitious 
Fates ? 

Jul. It is so sudden! 

Trott. Sudden calamities require prompt reme- 
dies. Decide! 

Jul. I think I should refer you to— 

Trott. To whom—your father ? 

Jul. No; to— 

Trott. Oh, to mine? — | 

Jul. No; [to Audience] to our friends. 

Trott. Ah, yes! what say you? Would it not be 
the best plan to concentrate all our troubles, and 
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send them in a— . 
: Enter JOE. : 
Joe. Carriage for Gretna Green! [Quick curtain. 


THE END. 


